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My Letter to You 


AS I started to write this letter Barbara Benson, the secretary of the 
Good Words Booster Club, handed me her Booster letter, In this 
letter she suggests that June is an excellent month to start a local Good] 
Words Booster Club, and that reminded me of a story that was told me 
recently about a boy’s club. 

A young boy in a little country village had been taking WEE Wispom 
for several years, and he was deeply interested in the Spartan stories by 
Lawrent Lee. I suppose he was searching for something to occupy his 
vacation time, just as many of you boys will soon be doing. He liked the 
way the Spartans co-operated with one another, and he enjoyed their good 
times with them almost as if they were real folks. There were several boys 
in his neighborhood about his own age, and he gave them the Spartan 
stories to read. The boys decided to start a Spartan club of their own. No 
one was to be at the head of the club, and they were not to have regular 
club meetings, but each member was to live up to the code of honor fol- 
lowed by the Spartans. If a boy refused to act as honorably as the group 
felt a true Spartan should he was not allowed to belong to the club. This 
kept them on their toes, and each tried to live up to the code. The mother 
of one of the boys said that the boys even expected their parents to live 
up to the standard set by the Spartan parents and Grandpa Van Orden. 

These boys had wonderful times together and learned to co-operate so 


perfectly that when as young men they later on joined the armed forces | 


in World War II they were highly commended by their officers for their 
fine spirit. One of the boys who enlisted as a private was mustered out 
as a major. The war is over now, and the boys have returned to civilian life 
to enter college and take positions of responsibility in the business world. 

If your vacation days drag perhaps you can find an inspiration in the 


Spartan stories. 
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Friends 
By R. H. Grenville 


I have so many friends I can’t 
Begin to count them all. 

There’s Sue and Lucy, Bob and Jim, 
And Abigail and Paul, 

And all the children in my class 
With whom I work and play, 

Besides the neighbors on our street 
‘Who smile and say good day! 


The smiling sun’s a friend of mine, 
And all the things that grow; 
And all the creatures of the wood, 
And wind, and rain, and snow. 
My heart’s as full of happiness 
As any flower unfurled; 
Brimful of joy to be alive 
In such a friendly world! 


LUCILLE 
MORGAN 
“1S ON’ 
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Special 


By Helen G. Fichter 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


HEN the other children had 

gone, Jean and Alice stopped 
awhile to look at the attendance 
chart hanging on the wall. Up until 
last week the record for their room 
had been perfect. Then Kate Long 
had moved into the neighborhood 
and there had been a big black tardy 
mark ever since. 

“It almost makes me wish she had 
never come to this school,” said Jean, 
shaking her head. 

“Yes,” agreed Alice, “she has 
spoiled everything. Why can’t she get 
to school on time like the rest of us?” 

“She's just plain lazy, I guess,” decided Jean. 

Miss Miller who was working at her desk 
looked up. “I wouldn’t say Kate Long is lazy,” 
she said. “She always has her lessons ready on 
time.” 

“That's right,” admitted Alice. “She does do 
good schoolwork.” 

* “Then why can’t she get to school on time, 
that’s what I'd like to know,” Jean asserted. 

“Perhaps there is a good reason,” said Miss 
Miller. “Kate’s family has just moved in, you 
know. After they are all settled maybe Kate can 
get to school on time.” 

But the next week was just the same. Every 
morning Kate Long came in a few minute after 
school had started. 


“Late Kate, Kate's late,” whispered Toby in 


the front row one morning when Kate came in a 


Kate turned her back 
to hide two big tears 
in her eyes. 


few minutes after nine. 

The nickname caught on and at recess many 
of the children were chanting the rhyme: Late 
Kate, Kate’s late. 

Kate couldn’t-help hearing what they said. 
She turned her back to hide two big tears that 
welled up in her eyes. She walked away to at- 
other part of the playground, but there was no 
one to play with her. Oh, how she wished they 
had never moved to this neighborhood! Then she 
remembered the real reason why they had moved, 
and she tried to be brave. 

After school that night Kate walked home 
alone as usual. She had tried to be pleasant and 
friendly with the other girls in her room, but 
it was no use. They paired off in their own little 
groups and no one asked her to join. 

When Kate got home Mother was not there, ; 
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Aunt Ethel had her wraps on ready to leave. 
“How was school today, darling?” she stopped 


a | long enough to ask. 


“O. K.,” said Kate, trying to sound light- 
hearted about it. ““How was little Sue?” 

“She’s cross,” said Aunt Ethel. “I think she’s 
cutting a tooth. The baby’s clothes are still on 
the line. Perhaps you will have time to get 
them in before your mother comes home. I’ve got 
to hurry to catch my bus. Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by, Aunt Ethel,” said Kate. 

When Aunt Ethel had gone Kate peeked into 
the bedroom where Baby Sue was sleeping. Kate 
wanted to lean down and give her a little kiss. 
Baby Sue was so sweet, and the nicest part was 

© that she liked Kate. 
| “We're friends, aren’t we?” whispered Kate. 
Then she went quietly from the room and out 
~ to the clothesline. She brought in the clothes and 
had just finished folding them when Sue woke 
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Kate went into the bedroom. There was Sue 
standing up in her bed and leaning against the 
rail. She started waving her arms happily when 
she saw Kate, and said, “K-K-K,” which was all 
she could say of Kate’s name. 

“Hi, Baby Sue,” said Kate. “Are you glad to 
see me? Well, let’s pat-a-cake then.” 


Baby sue patted her hands together. They . 


made a tiny spanking sound, and Baby Sue 
laughed. Jane laughed too. 
“Here,” she said, lifting her out of the bed. 


“Let’s get you cleaned up before Mother comes 
home.” 


“Ma-ma,” said Baby Sue. 
“Yes, Ma-ma will come home pretty soon,” 
said Kate. . 


‘Kate had just finished tying the last shoe when 
Mother came in the door. 

“Hello,” said Mother. “How are my two big 
girls tonight?” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Kate, “I’m so happy to 
see you.” She ran to Mother’s arms. Mother bent 
down and kissed her. “I’m happy to see you too 
darling,” she said. 

““Ma-ma,” said Baby Sue. 

“Well,” said Mother, “Baby Sue is happy 
too. I guess that makes us all glad to be home 
again. Shall we hurry now so we can go and see 
Daddy?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kate. She went into the 
kitchen to warm Baby Sue’s milk while Mother 
got supper for them. 

“My, what a good helper I have,” said Mother. 
“I don’t know how I could get along without 
you, Kate. Helpmate Kate—that’s what I'll have 
to call you.” 

“How was school today?” Mother asked. 

“Pretty good, Mother,” said Kate slowly. “The 


- lessons are not hard. But, Mother, I liked our 


other school better.” 

“I know, dear,’ Mother answered. “I hated 
to move too, but we are so much closer to the 
army hospital here. This way we can see Daddy 
every night.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m happy for that,” smiled Kate. 
“But, Mother, is there any way Aunt Ethel could 
get here earlier in the morning?” 

“We have tried to think of a way,” said 
Mother, “but her bus doesn’t get here until 8:50. 
Then she has to walk to the house, and you have 
to walk to school after that. Are you very late, 
dear?” 

“T’m always a few minutes late, Mother,” Kate 
answered, “even though I hurry as fast as I can.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mother. “If only I didn’t 
have to go so early myself. Perhaps we can think 
of a way. I can’t leave Baby Sue alone even for 
those few minutes until Aunt Ethel comes.” 

“Oh, no!” said Kate. “We couldn’t leave 
Baby Sue alone. It’s all right, Mother. I'll wait 
for Aunt Ethel.” 

The next morning Aunt Ethel’s bus was late, 
so Kate was even later than usual in getting to 
school. None of the girls even looked at her 
when she came into the room. 

“Late Kate, Kate’s late,” whispered Toby in 
the front row. 

“I just wouldn’t be so lazy,” declared Jean 
flatly on the way home from school that night. — 
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Miss. Miller came up Everybody laughed at 
ime to hear the remark. . ou see Daddy is in 

“I have been doing oy the army hospital, and 
some investigating Puddles can be muddy places we moved here so we 
about Kate s tardiness, That people walking shun; could be close to him, 
she said “and I think she : : and Mother works, 
has a good reason for Or they can be silver mirrors Aunt Ethel comes to 
being late. Why don’t Shining in the sun, take care of Baby Sue 
some of you girls go And glittering jewel trays at night while I am at school, 
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“That's an idea,” on and not wait for 


said Ruth. “We'll go 
early and see to it that she gets here on time 
for once.” 

The next morning Ruth, Alice, and Jean all 
met and went together to Kate’s house. 

“Maybe she isn’t up yet,” said Jean. 

Alice laughed. “Yes, maybe we'll have to get 
her out of bed.” 

But when they rang the doorbell they were 
surprised to see Kate come to the door com- 
pletely dressed and ready for school. 

“Hello,” said _ Jean. “We come by to go to 
school with you.’ 

“Yes, won’t you walk to school with us this 
morning?” invited Alice. 

“Oh,” said Kate, taken aback a little. “Oh,” 
she said again. “I am so glad you came. Won't 
you please come in?” 

“We can’t stay, you know,” reminded Jean. 
“We don’t want to be late for school.” 

“I know,” said Kate. “I expect you had better 
go on without me.” 

“But aren’t you all ready?” asked Ruth. 

“Yes, but Aunt Ethel isn’t here yet, and I 
can’t leave Baby Sue.” 

Ruth, Alice, and Jean looked at each other a 
puzzled. 

“Don’t you have a mother?” asked Ruth. 

“Oh, yes, but she goes to work early. It's 
a long way, you see. Oh, won't you please 
come in just a minute?” 

The three girls followed Kate into the house 
and out into the kitchen, where Baby Sue was 
sitting in her high chair. 

“What a sweet baby!” they all cried. 

“Pat-a-cake for the girls,” said Kate. 


Baby Sue clapped her hands together, and 
they made the tiny spanking sound again. 
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” said Kate, a little 
out of breath after such a ag speech. 

Neither Ruth nor Jean nor Alice knew what 
to say, they were too completely surprised. This 
was a new angle they had never dreamed of. 
Kate had never said anything about it, and of 
course no one had thought to ask. 

“All right,” Jean finally said. “We'll go on 


' ahead. But we'll see you later, Kate.” 


“Good-by,” said Kate. 
stopped for me.” 

“I'm glad we stopped too,” 
gitls walked on down the street. 

“So am I,” agreed Alice. 

“And to think I’m the one who said she was 
lazy,” said Jean. “I'll bet she does more work 
in one day than I do in two.” 

When the girls got to school they told Miss 
Miller what they had discovered. 

“Yes,” said Miss Miller. ‘I found that out 
too. Do you think we can help her?” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Alice earnestly. 

When the last bell rang everyone was in his 
place except Kate. 

“We have something important to talk about 
this morning,” said Miss Miller. “We have all 
been sorry when Kate has come in late. I have 
found out that she needs some help.” 

Then she told them about the situation in 
Kate’s family, about how her mother worked, 
and how Aunt Ethel came out on the bus to take 
care of Baby Sue. She told them about Kate's 
daddy too—how he had been wounded in the 
South Pacific, where he flew a B-29. 

“Oh, boy,”* said Toby. “Was her dad a pilot?” 

The other boys were impressed too. 

“The thing for us to do is to see if we can 
find a way to get Kate’s (Turn to page a 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


Part I of 


the King 


By Bula Hahn 


ry 


It was many, many hundred years ago that men 
learned to make glass out of sand. And it was in 
Italy that some of the best glass blowers lived. 


ARLO drove the two milk goats into the 
little pasture at the foot of the hill. He 
fastened the short, crooked bars across the nar- 
row gate to keep the goats from wandering. “You 
ate lucky to have so nice a pasture,” he told 
the goats as he watched them begin nibbling on 
the grass. 


The water in the brook that ran into the 
pasture gurgled softly. Carlo took barley from 
his pocket and threw it to the ducks that waddled 
up the bank toward him. “Grain for your break- 
fast,” he said, “but the rest of the day you must 
hunt for your food.” The ducks tumbled over 
each other and nipped Carlo’s bare toes in their 
scramble to reach the grain. 

Carlo was proud of his father’s goats and of 
his mother’s ducks, He was glad for so many 
things that were good. He unbuttoned the collar 
of his coarse homespun blouse and, stooping, 
tolled his trouser legs higher above his ankles. 


His chores were done. He could now do what he 
pleased. 

The soft, moist earth felt good to Carlo’s feet. 
He ran a short distance then, pushing his dark 
hair back from his forehead, he stopped in the 
middle of the path. A bird had left the treetops 
and perched on the fence post near him. Carlo 
blinked his eyes in the sunlight. Even the flow- 
ers on the hillside were not as red as the feathers 
that tipped the wings of the bird. 

Low, cooing sounds came from Carlo’s throat. 
The bird answered softly, again and again. Carlo 
stood watching the bird, his lips parted and 
smiling. He was pleased with the bird. He was 
pleased with himself. Carlo was happy. “But 
who in all Italy would be unhappy?” he won- 
dered. Not his father, who was a woodcutter 
on his own small piece of land. Not his mother, 
busy with the goat’s milk and cheese in the 
springhouse. Not his sister, Maria, who cared 
for the little brothers and sisters in the open 
yard. Not he, Carlo, who roamed every foot of 
the hillside, in the woods, over the rocks, and 
on the sandy slope. 
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Carlo ran through the trees 
until he came to the pile of 
wood that his father had ready, 
| He filled his arms with big 
sticks. He would take not one 
load, but many. He would help 
old Nicolo keep the sand-pot 
boiling, and at the same time 
bring to his father more of the 
small coins that were needed to 
buy the family’s shoes. Carlo 
was happy to be so useful to 
both his father and to old 
Nicolo. 

He dropped the wood beside 
the furnace-room door and 
peeked inside, holding his 
hands before his face to shield 
it from the heat. Bags of yellow 
sand from the slope leaned 
against the wall. The mixture 


“But always I fail. Now I am old.” — 


It was to the slope that Carlo went now. He 
stepped into the warm sand and wiggled his 
toes in enjoyment. He filled his hands with sand, 
then let the fine yellow grains sift through his 
fingers. He watched the tiny particles thought- 
fully as they fell at his feet. It was hard for him 
to believe that sand like that which he held in his 
hands would make glass, glass to be shaped into 
bottles and mugs and bowls. But Nicolo, the old 
man who lived in the woods just back of the 
goat’s pasture, said that it was so. And it was 
because of this rich bed of sand that Nicolo had 
chosen to live in the woods alone. 

“Carlo, why do you stand there gaping in the 
sun when you should be bringing wood for the 
furnace fire,” old Nicolo shouted. “Do you not 
know that the clay pot that holds the fresh sand 
must have heat?” 

’ The old, dark-skinned man, his back stooped 
from years of toil, hitched his baggy trousers 
higher around his middle, squinted his eyes, 
and looked at Carlo. Carlo dropped the sand 
that he held and rubbed his hands on the rough 
surface of his blouse to free them from grit 
and sand. 

“Yes, Nicolo. And wood I will bring to you,” 
Carlo promised. “My father has stacks of it, all 


‘ cut and ready to burn. It is yours for the very 


small sum.” 
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in the big clay pot had not yet 
begun to boil. Nicolo stood 
back a few feet, his hands 
cupped together, his head nodding expectantly. 
Carlo’s eyes shone with excitement. 

The lean-to shed at the back was crowded 
and small. One end held the cot on which Nicolo 
slept and the box at which he ate his bread and 
goat’s milk. A worktable filled the other end. 
Above the table on a high shelf were clay jugs 
and jars filled with mysterious fluids and pow- 
ders. Carlo thought them mysterious since, on his 
first visit to the shack, Nicolo had warned him 
never to touch or ask questions about the things 
on the high shelf. Carlo had remembered. 

But the dusty old blowpipe, a long hollow 
tube, hung in plain view from a peg on the 
wall. Carlo knew what it was, and though the 
blowpipe was never taken from its peg, Nicolo 
had explained its use. “Glass blowing is as sim- 
ple as blowing soap bubbles,” he had said; but 
with a twinkle in his sharp old eyes, he had 
added, “to the man who knows how.” 

Today Carlo asked: “Nicolo, if you were one 
of the best glass blowers in all Italy, why did 
you come here to live alone in the woods? You 
make only the glass in your furnace; you do not 
blow into shape the beautiful things that you 
have told me about.” 

Nicolo was silent so long that Carlo was 


afraid he had offended his old friend. Never 
before had he asked so bold a question. The | 
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' Foam was gathering on the 


old man shoved more wood into the fire. ‘Yes, 
I was one of the best. But other men too blew 
the glass into shape. I wanted to do something 
that no other man could do, or at least be the 
first man to do it.” He patted his frayed old 
jacket just above his heart. “I wanted to feel here 
that I was an honor to my king. I wanted to be 
of real service.” 

Carlo thought that over, then asked, “Do not 
other men make glass?” 

“Many men,” Nicolo acknowledged. “But 
it is the same colors—always the same.” He 
looked through the open door. “There are red 
flowers on the hillside. There are red feathers 
in the bird’s wings. But no man has yet found a 
way to put red into the glass.” He rubbed his 
hands together thoughtfully, and his eyes sought 
the fluids and powders on the shelf. “I work 
here alone. I make a small batch of glass at a 
time. For years I have tried to make the glass 
red.” He shook his head sadly. “But always I fail. 
And now I am old.” 

- Carlo looked at Nicolo; he was sorry that his 
old friend was unhappy. “Perhaps glass cannot 
be made red,” he said sympathetically. 

“Yes,” Nicolo said with emotion. ‘The day 
will come when it will be done. I wanted to be 
the first to——” 

“The pot!” Carlo exclaimed. “The new glass 
is boiling.” 


bubbling mixture. If the foam 
gathered so quickly as to boil 
over the rim of the pot, Nicolo 
would be in a bad humor all 
the rest of the day. No good 
glassmaker let a pot boil over. 
Quickly the old man reached 
for the long-handled ladle. 

“May I skim the foam?” Car- 
lo asked, feeling Nicolo’s mel- 
low mood. 

The old glassmaker pushed 
the ladle forward and Carlo 
took hold of the long handle. 
He held it out in front of him 
as he had seen Nicolo do so 
many times. He poised the ladle 
above the steaming foam and 
dipped lightly, careful that no 
liquid leave the pot with the 


Carlo stared with unbelief. 


foam. Emptying the ladle again and again on 
the box of ashes at the side, Carlo worked, his 
hands steady and slow. 

Nicolo watched. “My young friend, your 
hands have the touch. Someday you too will 
blow the glass with the best of men.” Nicolo’s 
words made Carlo’s heart pound with happiness. 

Later when the molten glass had had time to 
cool, Nicolo dumped the mass onto the big 
wooden slab in the middle of the room. He 
rolled and kneaded it as Carlo’s mother might 
have rolled and kneaded the dough for her 
bread. When he had worked it smooth and’rid 


. the batch of air bubbles, Nicolo pulled the pliant 


glass into long rope-like stems. He cut the stems 
into uniform lengths. When the stems hardened, 
he would put them in a box with other stems. 
Then with the box in his cart and driving his 
donkey, he would make the long journey to the 
city where lived the best glass blowers. . The 
money that he received for the glass stems he 
would bring back to the shack in the woods and 
try again to make red glass. 

Often at night Carlo would gaze through the 
window at the stars. He was sorry that Nicolo 
was unhappy. Surely since the flowers were red 
and the feathers in the bird’s wings were red, 
there must be a way to put red into glass. But 
how? No need to ask his father, who knew only 
trees and wood, nor the neighbor who grew the 
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Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


When I awake, dear God, I 


say: 

“Today will be a happy day.” 

Then joyfully I watch to see 

The good that’s sure to come 
to me. 


barley. If Nicolo, who was so 
wise that he could take the sand 
from the slope and make it into 
glass, could not put the red 
color into the glass, Carlo 
feared that it would never be 
done. 

Carlo did not want his old 
friend to be unhappy. He 
thought about it as he carried 
wood for his mother to bake 
their brown bread. He thought 
about it when he drove the 
goats to the little pasture, as 
he threw grain to the ducks. 
Carlo wondered if Nicolo 
could, with his rough, bony 
hands, hold the pipe and blow 
the glass into shape as he had 
done in the past? Carlo looked 
at his own hands. Nicolo said 


' that his fingers had the touch. 


Carlo smiled; that meant that 
his hands were not clumsy. 

’ His eyes brightened. Could 
he, Carlo, the woodcutter’s son, 
learn to blow glass? He had 
never had the courage to put 
this thought into words. Now 


* he reasoned with himself. If 


Nicolo should teach him, could 
he not in time do the things 
that Nicolo had done? His 
thoughts raced on. If Nicolo 
should take the blowpipe off 
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the wall, if he should feel again 
the long, hollow tube in his 
hands, would not the old desire 


_ for blowing glass come again 


into Nicolo’s heart? 

Carlo knew that Nicolo was 
fond of him. He knew that 
Nicolo depended on him to 
bring wood to feed the furnace 
fire. Carlo believed that the 
old glass blower would not re- 
fuse to teach him. He thought 
too that if, while teaching 
him, Nicolo should blow into 
shape something really beauti- 
ful, would he not forget his 
failure to make the glass red, 
and again be happy? 

Carlo ran all the way to the 
shed in the woods. Nicolo was 
outside throwing crumbs to the 
bird with the red-tipped wings. 

“Why do you run?” the old 
man asked. - 

“Nicolo, will you teach me 
to blow glass?” Carlo panted. 
“Do you think I might learn? 
That in time I might do some 
of the things you have done? 
I'll keep the wood stacked near 
your door so you will not have 
to call. Pll bring pieces of 
bread to feed to the bird. 

“Not so fast, boy, not so 
fast.”” But Carlo saw that light 
had come into the dim faded 
eyes. “You need not do all 
that,” the old voice quivered. 
“Tt would be a real pleasure to 
teach a quick boy like your- 
self.” Nicolo’s bony old fin- 
gers twitched, his head lifted, 
his eyes brightened. “‘To feel 
again the blowpipe at my lips— 
to see the thing take shape be- 
fore my eyes——” 

“Then you will, Nicolo, you 
really will?” Carlo pleaded. 

The old man went to the wall 
and took the blowpipe from 
its peg. With his sleeve he 
wiped the dust from the loved 


tube. He blew through it. He 
squinted his eyes and looked 
through it. His hand ran up and 
down its length, caressing its 
smooth surface. Then Carlo 
held the pipe while Nicolo 
melted the pieces of glass stems 
that were too short and uneven 
to sell. 

When the liquid glass in the 
small vessel was ready, the old 
glass blower took the pipe and 
dipped the tip of the iron into 
the seething mass. Lifting it 
out, his lips closed around the 
blow end, his cheeks moved and 
twisted as he sent air into the 
thin glass bubble forming at 
the other end. Carlo watched, 
his eyes wide with amazement. 
When the glass bubble had 
been released from the tube, 
and was cool enough for him 


to hold in his hands, Carlo ex- 


claimed: “A glass bubble! A 
thin glass ball! Nicolo, you did 
it. You really did.” 

Nicolo put the blowpipe into 
Carlo’s hands, and old bony 
fingers closed around young, 
eager fingers. “Let the iron tum 


gently in your hands as you dip 
(Turn to page 28) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


At bedtime when my day is 
done 

I count my blessings one by 
one; 

Then, Father-God, to You 1, 
brin 
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The rob - ins came with straw and string And worked with it all day; ... They 
b 
# 
i“ 
made a_ love - ly deep round nest, Where their blue eggs could stay. ... I 
hope Mam-ma_ Rob-in knows How hap - py I shall be To 
watch her ti - ny ba -bies grow And keep kit - ty from her tree. 
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Words by Ella Stratton Colbo Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 
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realized there was such a 


“It’s raining, and I can’t go out.” 


M** watched the rain splash on the win- 
dow and turned away in disgust. 

“What's the matter, Mary?” Mother. was mak- 
ing a new dress for Mary. 

“It’s raining, and I can’t go out,” Mary said. 
“There's nothing interesting in the house.” 

Mother smiled. “Everything is interesting if 
you're interested in it, Mary. Come here a mo- 
ment.” 

Mary crossed the room with reluctance and 
sat down beside her mother. 

“Here is something interesting, 
Mary. How many times have you 
seen my needles?” 

“Oh, hundreds of times.” 

“And because they are so familiar 
to you you have lost interest in them. 
But really you’d be surprised how 
fascinating they are. For instance, did 
you know that it took two whole 
weeks just to polish this needle so it 
would be smooth and shiny?” 

“Two weeks?” Mary was sur- 
prised. 

“Yes. I had a friend who worked 
in a needle factory and she used to 
tell me about it. They put hundreds 


story in a needle.” 
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Marys 
Needle 


By Richard W. Bishop 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


of needles in a bag with a polishing material. 
The needles are shaken and tumbled about for 
two weeks before they are taken out again.” 
“What are they made of?” Mary asked. 
“Fine steel wire. It is straightened and cut in 
lengths twice the length the needle is to be when 
finished. Then the wire is pounded flat in the mid- 
dle and two eyes are punched. The wire is cut 
in two between the eyes, and you have two 


needles.” 


“I should think that would take a lot of time 
too.” 

“It used to, and the early pioneers had to be 
very careful of their needles. Now of course they 
are made by machines.” 

“Have people always had needles?” 

Mother smiled. “Not steel needles like this 
one. Thousands of years ago needles were made 
of bone or wood. The first steel ones were made 
about five hundred years ago. (Turn to page 30) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


N ALL ages of the world the 
lure of high adventure has 
drawn courageous and daring 
men to seek out the wonders of 
strange lands. All explorers 
have faced unknown dangers 
and hardships, but the intrepid 
men who have sought to unlock 
the secrets of the regions of 
great cold, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic, may probably be con- 
sidered the hardiest of all. 


The polar regions of our — 


earth consist largely of dreary 
wastes of ice and snow, ice 
capped mountains and massive 
glaciers in Antarctica. The in- 
tense cold makes travel ex- 
tremely difficult, and it is easy 
to see why for many years ef- 
forts to reach the poles were in 
vain. 

The earliest voyages to the 


By Roland Rexroth 


north polar region were prob- 
ably made by the old Norsemen 
prior to the eleventh century. 
However we know little about 
them today, for the records left 
by these daring Vikings are very 
meager. 

Following upon the voyages 
and discoveries of Columbus, 
Da Gama, the Cabots, Ma- 
gellan, and other early explor- 
ers, great interest was aroused 


in Europe in the possibilities of 


increased trade with the Asiatic 
countries. Renewed efforts were 


-made to find a short sea route 


to Asia. 

If you will look at a globe 
map of the world, you will see 
that the shortest distance from 


Europe to Asia is across the 


BYRD ANTARCTIC | 
EXPEDITION 


ArcticOcean. If a boat could sail 
from Europe by way of the Arc- 
tic Ocean to Asia, much less 


-time would be required than for 


it to go around Cape Horn or 
the Cape of Good Hope. Hence 
early navigators sought a 
“Northwest” or a “Northeast 
Passage” by which a ship could 
sail northward from European 
ports through the Arctic Ocean 
and reach Asia. 

For several hundred years 
various English and Dutch ex- 
plorers tried without success to 
find these passages, among 
them Chancellor, Burrough, - 
Linschoten, Barents, Ross, Da- 
vis, and Sir John Franklin, who 
perished in the Arctic with all 
his men in 1847. Nordenskjéld, 
a Swedish explorer, first trav- 

(Turn to page 25) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of June 1 


My words can cheer, my 


words can bless, 


And bring someone new hap- 


piness. 


For the week of June 8 


I'm careful of the words I use, 
And none but good, true ones 


I choose. 


For the Week of June 15 


For the Week of June 22 


When everyone speaks words 
of peace, 


From unkind thoughts my All thought of war will surely 


mind is free, 
And no one is unkind to me. 


cease. 
For the Week of June 29 


When I’m in doubt, I stop 
and pray; 

God hears me and makes plain 
my way. 
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Pictures by Edith Cunnings— 


Marion Marsh Brown 


Brother 


—. was very much disappointed. Mother 
had promised to take him to the zoo this 
afternoon. He had been counting on it for days 
—counting off on his small fingers: “Just four 
more days till we go to the zoo, Mommy!” Then, 
“Just three days!” “Two!” “One!” And this 
morning, when he first woke up, he had squeezed 
all five fingers down into a fist and called: “Oh, 
Mommy! Not any more days to wait! Today’s 
the day we go to the zoo!” 

Mommy had come in smiling and said: “It’s 
going to be a lovely day to go too. The sun is 


shining, and it’s not too hot and not too cold!” 


Bobby laughed from sheer delight as he 
jumped from the bed and started getting into 
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his clothes. Right after breakfast he began being 
Mommy’s big helper. 

“T'll watch Baby while you do the dishes, Mom- 
my,” he said. 

“Thank you, dear. You're a fine big brother,” 
Mommy replied. Later, when she discovered she 
needed a loaf of bread for their lunch, Mommy 
said, “Oh, dear, I guess we'll have to go to the 
store.” -But Bobby said: “I'll go by myself, 
Mommy. You can stay here and finish your work 
so we'll be ready to start for the zoo when Mrs. 
Marsh comes to stay with Baby.” 

But when Bobby got back from the store dis- 
appointment greeted him. 

“Bobby,” Mommy said after she had taken 
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_ had happened to spoil their lovely plans 


the bread and change and thanked him — 
for going to the store, “I’m awfully 
sorry you're going to be disappointed, 
but——”’ 

Bobby’s heart took a tumble clear to 
the bottom of his toes. Surely nothing 


for the zoo! But it had. 

“Mrs. Marsh called while you were 
gone,” Mommy went on, “and said she 
had company from out of town, so she 
wouldn’t be able to stay with Baby 
this afternoon.” She knelt down and 
put her arms around Bobby and held 
him close. “I’m so sorry, darling. I know 
how you'd counted on it.” 

Bobby felt very much like crying. In 
fact, he had to blink hard to keep the 
tears from slipping right out from un- 
der his eyelids. But he remembered that 
he wasn’t a baby any more. He was Big 
Brother. He bit his lip and tried to smile 
at Mommy as she laid- her soft cheek 
against his and said: “We'll go some 
other afternoon soon, dear. Mrs. Marsh said that kiss. He started to run outside, for he didn’t 
just as soon as her company leaves she would know whether he was going to be able to keep 
call us.” the tears back or not. As he passed the baby’s 

Bobby nodded his head and gave Mommy a play pen, he thought: “It’s all his fault. Before 
we had the baby, Mommy could take 
me places just any day. I wish we 
didn’t have him.” But just then the baby 
reached out his chubby little arms to 
Bobby and laughed right out loud. Bob- | 
by stopped. He reached down and got 
Baby’s blue calico cat, which had fallen 
outside the pen, and put it into Baby’s 
outstretched hands. 

“Goo! Goo!” the baby said, and this 
time it was Bobby’s turn to laugh right 
out loud. 

“He’s saying, “Thank you, Big Broth- 
Mother smiled. 

“Oh, Mommy,” Bobby said, suddenly 
very ashamed that he had wished for 
even a tiny minute that they didn’t have 
the baby, “isn’t he the nicest baby any- 
body ever had? Aren’t we lucky, Mom- 
my, to have him?” 

Then Bobby ran out to play. He 
didn’t even feel like crying now. It 
would have been a lovely day to go 
to the zoo, but they couldn’t, and 
Mommy had (Turn to page 31) 


He put the blue calico cat into Baby’s hands. 
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HEN the disciples began the great work 

for which Jesus had trained them, the 
work of spreading the gospel of love to all 
people, they went about the country in groups of 
two and three. 

By his natural ability, his enthusiasm, and his 
personal courage, Peter assumed leadership of 
the disciples. That Peter should be the leader was 
agreeable to the others. For early in Jesus’ min- 
istry He had told this loved disciple: ‘‘Peter, you 
are like a rock, and upon you I will build My 
church.” 

_A rock is firm, solid, dependable. In Peter’s 
early life his friends did not think of him as hav- 
ing these qualities. Many people thought him 
rather loud, hasty, and impulsive. But Jesus had 
looked into the heart of Peter and knew him for 
what he could become. Jesus’ love and faith made 
Peter strong, courageous, and masterful. 

It was Peter who stood up boldly in the streets 
of Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost and shouted 
to the mocking, angry mob, “Jesus is the Son 
’ of God, and God is the Father of all.” 

Peter and John were the two disciples who 
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stayed to preach in Jerusalem after the other 
groups went their different ways into the sur- 


rounding country. There was a very close bond 


of friendship between Peter and John. They 
may have felt near to each other because Peter's 
outstanding characteristic was courageous faith 
and John’s was abiding love. 

One day Peter and John were going to the 
Temple to pray, as was their custom. It was the 
ninth hour of the day when they neared the gate 
Beautiful. The gate opened into the Temple 
courtyard. 

A lame beggar who had been lame since birth 
sat just outside the gate and as Peter and John 
approached the beggar in his usual pitiful whine 
asked alms of the two men. 

Peter stepped to one side. 
said to the lame man. 

The beggar raised his head expecting to receive 
a gift from Peter and John. But Peter told him, 
“I have neither silver nor gold, but what I have 
I will freely give to you.” What Peter had was 
faith in God’s willingness to heal. In a voice 
steady with power and strong with love Peter 


“Look on us,” he 
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said to the man, “In the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth rise up and walk.” 

Leaning over the beggar, Peter took hold of 
him, and immediately the man’s feet and ankle- 
bones received strength, and he stood up and 
walked. The beggar then went walking and 
leaping into the Temple, shouting and praising 


God. The people gathered together quickly to 


see the man who had been lame but was now 
healed. With amazement and wonder they talked 
of this thing which had been done. 


Peter asked them: “Men of Israel, why do you ~ 
- speak and look with wonder at us? Do you think 


we made this man walk by our own power? It is 
not so. But by faith in Jesus Christ, and in His 
name this man was healed of his lameness.” 

Hearing the bold words that Peter and John 
spoke, and seeing the man who had been healed 
standing with the people in the Temple, the 
chief priests could say nothing publicly against 
the apostles. But in the council room alone to- 
gether they talked concerning the miracle. 

“What shall we do with these two men who 
preach the doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth and in 
His name perform wonders?” 


God numbered more than five thousand. 

Many people came from the cities round 
about, bringing their sick and afflicted for Peter 
and John to heal. Some were even brought on 
beds or couches and placed along the wayside. 
They hoped that Peter's shadow might fall on 
them as he passed and in this manner they might 
be healed, Peter was strong with the Spirit of 
the Lord and those who sought him in’ faith 
were healed. 

Again the high priests and rulers rose up in 
anger. Old laws, old customs, old rituals, the 
people were forsaking for the new way, the way 
of Jesus the Christ. The people were bringing 
their money and giving it for the common good 
of the ‘believers’ instead of taking it to the 
Temple fund. The priests became so angry that 
they sent two armed men who laid rough hands 
on Peter and John and carried them away to 
prison. They plotted to have Peter and John 
put to death. 

But a certain man, one of the number who sat 
in the council, stood up and said: “It would be 
better not to punish these men. Let them go their 

way unharmed. If their work 


one asked. 
Another answered: “That a 


* be the work of men, it will 
come to nought. But if the work 


notable miracle has been per- 
formed we cannot deny, but 
lest the news of it spread far 
and wide we must forbid these 
men to speak more in the name 
of Jesus.” 


‘ Peter and John were called 
in before the priests, and the 
command was given. “Is it right 
for us to listen to you instead 
of the voice of God?” the dis- 
ciples asked. Then the two men 
declared firmly, “We must con- 
tinue to speak of the things we 
have seen and heard.” 

This answer made the priests 
more angry than ever, but they 
could not openly punish Peter 
and John because of the num- 
ber of people who now believed 
and accepted the doctrine that 
they taught. So the two disci- 
ples were allowed to come and 
go freely for a time, and soon 
those in Jerusalem who be- 
lieved Jesus to be the Son of 


I Like Dad 
By Ida Tyson Wagner 


I like Dad! He helps me do 
the keenest things, 

Like flying kites each spring, 
making boats and swings. 

Besides he knows so much 
about the wind, the sea, 

Why leaves turn red—most 


everything it seems to me. 
And sometimes out in fields, 
where slender grasses 
grow, 
He talks to me of God and 
things a boy should 
. know. 


He is so strong and fine and 
true, loves jokes and fun, 

Helps folks in need, is always 
kind to everyone. 

No wonder I like Dad and try 
my best to do 


' The kind of things I know 


dear Dad would want me 


to. 


that they do is the work of God, 
you cannot overthrow it how- 
ever hard you try. You will only 
be among those fighting against 
God.” 

Those were words well spo- 
ken, and as much as it dis- 
pleased the high priests, they 
agreed to follow this man’s ad- 
vice for a time at least. 


But only for a short time 
were Peter and John allowed 
their freedom. The anger and 
jealousy of the priests overcame 
their better judgment. Peter and 
John were again cast into pris-. 
on, the doors fastened with 
heavy chains, while wicked men 
plotted to kill them. The morn- 
ing came when messengers 
were sent to the prison to bring 
the two men to the council 
room to appear before the high 
priests. 

But an angel of the Lord had 

(Turn to page 25) 
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Lazy Kittens 


By Charles A.Grupp 


Three little kittens decided one day 

That they should eat as well as play 
They had a thirst for milk, these three, 
And each one knew where milk would be 
“Well have to milk the cow,” they said, 
And scampered down into the shed. 


The cow was there, asleep and snoring, 
“You milk her! said one; “I find it boring!” 
“Oh, no, not I!” cried number two, ~ 

‘It looks too awfully hard to do!” 

“Well, let's move on,” said number three, 


may be milked, but not by me!” 


“There's nice cool water in the well!” - 
And to the well they ran pell-mell. 
They found a pail and a rope, 

But suddenly they gave up hope. 

All three miaowed, “’T would be a strain. 
Were very apt to get a pain!” 
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They wandered down beside a stream 
And spied a fish, deep in a dream. 
“Aha!” they cried, “at last we'll eat!” 
“You catch him,” said one; “I hate wet feet.” 
This gave the other kittens pause; 

They hated water on their claws. 


“Oh, well,” they sighed, “we'll simply wait 
Till Mistress feeds us at the gate.” 
The fish, awakened by their talk, 
Scrambled up a cattail stalk 

And, looking straight into their eyes, 
Began to talk, to their surprise. 


“You foolish kittens,” he intoned, 
“Your actions cannot be condoned. 
This lesson you will have to learn, 
That all you get is what you earn, 
n. And though your tasks may be unpleasant, 


The key to the future is in the present!” 


So saying he released his hold, 
And back into the brook he rolled. 
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Deax Boosters: 
June days are wonderful days 


for making new friends and keeping 


old friends by remembering the part of the Booster pledge that says, “I 
will try to think good thoughts at all times toward all. ae 

June days are also wonderful days to start your ios Good Words 
Booster Club. It is fun to belong to the happy band of members who 
are enrolled in our large club, but you can add to the fun by organizing a 
little club in your own neighborhood. Any boy or girl under fifteen who is 


interested in learnin 


to watch his thoughts, words, and acts to k 


them kind and helpful and true to the best he knows will make a 
member. You do not have to have a large group of members to start with. 
Sometimes a small group works together better than a larger one. 

If you want a club in your neighborhood for the summer write me for 
directions and helps. As your secretary I shall be glad to help you in 


any way that I can. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: Mother and Dad- 
dy have gone away for a few days 
to visit my aunt. Before they went 
I promised Mother that I would 
be good while she is gone, and I am 
trying very hard to keep that prom- 


ise. 

A few days ago I read a letter in 
Wee Wispom from a girl who told 
about one time when she was riding 
on a school bus and they got off the 
road, but she said The Prayer of 
Faith and they got on the road 
again. Our school bus almost got 
stuck, and I remembered what this 
girl had done, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith and we got out all right. 

I think we have a pretty nice bus 
driver on our bus. You just sort of 
feel his friendliness as soon as you 
meet him. No matter how glum you 
feel or how bad the weather is out- 
side, he always seems to have a 
smile and it is the kind that makes 
you feel sort of warm and happy 
inside. I wonder what we'd do in 
this world if there weren’t people 


_who could smile. 


I think I will make that my goal 
this month, to try to smile and make 


people happy though I may not feel 
too happy myself. Maybe that smile 
will come back and bring me hap- 
piness too. 

My best’ wishes to you and all 
Boosters.—Barbara Bloomer, Mor- 
ristown, Minn. 


Perhaps the driver of your 
school bus is not always happy 
when he starts out in the morn- 
ing, Barbara, but I am sure that 
by the time he has given each 
of you boys and girls a friendly 
smile he too feels “warm and 
happy inside.” You have se- 
lected a good project for this 
month. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have just re- 
ceived my membership card, and I 
am very happy to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 

I have known The Prayer of 
Faith ever since I have taken WEE 
Wispom, and that has been four 
years. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every 


night and through the day. But J 
have nothing to report right now, 
because, you see, I haven’t lost any- 
thing, I haven’t been chased by 
any dogs, no one in my family has 
been sick lately, and so on. But I 
think that is pretty good, don't 
you?—Carol Sue Turpin, 1603 
Hollywood St., Houston, Tex. 


Carol Sue says she has noth- 
ing to report, but she surely has 
blessings to count! 

When my car gets balky I am 
very thankful to the man who 
comes along to fix it and make 
it run again, but I am much 
happier when it just does not 
get balky in the first place. 
Carol’s life is running along 
smoothly, like a smooth-run- 
ning car. That is the way we 
want life to be for every person 
in the world. 


Dear Secretary: I'm glad I’m now 
a Booster. When I learned to read 
my grandmother bought me the 
‘Wee WispoM. I have getting. 
it ever since. 

I have learned the pledge by 
heart. I say it when I’m about to 
say something that will make others 
unhappy. I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith by heart also. When 
I am discouraged or sick and need 
help I say it. I know God will 
answer my ptayers.—Faye Leslie 
Muyo, Lytton Home, Lytton, Calif. 


Our nembers are fast learn- 
ing the joy to be had through 
membership in the club. You 
are doing good work, Faye. 
Keep it up. 
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_ together. 


Dear Secretary: My brother is on 
his way home from Germany, and 
we are all very happy. He has been 
wanting to get home for so long, 
and now his wish is coming true. 

This world just couldn’t be with- 
out love.—Sally Ann Blumer, Fred 
Blumer, Beresford, S. D. 


The last sentence in Sally’s 
letter made me very happy. 
God is love, and love is the idea 
that binds or holds our. world 


Dear Secretary: 1am a new mem- 
ber of the Booster Club, and I find 
it has helped me in many ways. I 
would like to tell you about an 
adventure I had a few days ago. 

My brother and I had gone to 
see Mom and Dad. They were away 
for two weeks, and as this is ex- 
amination time Mom did not want 


- us to miss school, so she asked 


Granny to take care of us. We went 
to visit them one week end. Before 
we left black clouds began to come 
up, but we thought we could get to 
Belize before the storm broke. So 
we got into the boat and left. We 
were not out of Mom’s and Dad’s 
sight ten minutes when the storm 
broke. Later on we learned that 
it was the tail end of a hurricane. 
The waves were like little moun- 
tains, and the rain was blinding. 
The boat was a little thing with an 
awning over it and no cabin, so 
very soon we were soaked to the 
skin. My brother Julian and I were 
very frightened, so we said The 
Prayer of Faith more fervently than 
we had ever said it before, and after 
about half an hour the storm began 
to clear up. When we finally 
reached Belize we were tired and 
soaked. 

I love The Prayer of Faith and 


* THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 


‘Through every moment of 


the day. 


say it every night before I go to 
bed, and it helps—Sonia And - 
son, Belize, Honduras, C. A. 


Sonia and Julian had a very 
trying boat trip but they made 
good use of their experience by 
proving that God is their help 
in every need. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell 
you how much I appreciated having 
my name put ‘on the pen-pal list. I 
didn’t know how much one could 
enjoy pen pals. I have about sixty 
writing to me now. They send me 
their pictures and I send them 
mine. They tell all about where they 
live and the crops they raise. I hope 
someday to meet some of them. 
When I think about them I think 
of the verses you sent me in your 
last letter. 

“Friends are sunshine in the rain 
Golden links that form a chain.” 
It certainly would be a long chain 
if all my friends and | got together. 

I always enjoy the verses you 
send me in your letters. I have a 
scrap book that I put them in. Also 
some of the letters you send me. 

I certainly think it pays to pray, 
for when we got our report cards I 
had all A’s and A pluses and one 
99 plus in spelling. My brother 
had almost as good marks.—Joyce 
Sargent, Rte. 2, Marshfield, Vt. 


Our pen pals can become very 
real friends. Joyce has increased 
her circle of friends by answer- 
ing the letters she received 
when her name was printed in 
the pen pal list. 

We not only make friends 
in this way but we learn many 
things. 


Dear Secretary: One day when 
I was coming home from school I 
was worried, for I had a creek to 
cross, and it was raining very hard. 
Before I knew it I was saying The 
Prayer of Faith. Sure enough, when 
I got to the place where I get off 
the bus I saw Daddy waiting for 
me, and I got across O, K. 

I have three sisters and one red- 
headed brother. He is between us 
girls. I have red hair too. Well, it 
is getting my bedtime, so I guess 
I'll have to close—Donna May 
Mesger, Gerald, Mo. 


God uses each of us to help 
Him answer the prayers of other 
persons, just as He used Donna’s 
father to help Him answer her 
prayer. That makes us all God’s 
partners in the good business of 
keeping this world a happy, safe 
place to live in. 


Hello, Boosters: I think The 
Prayer of Faith is one of the world’s 
most beautiful prayer poems. It 
helps me immensely to do the tasks 
I think I can’t do. It helps me to 
radiate joy and cheerfulness to all 
persons around me. I think The 
Prayer of Faith should be learned 
by everyone who wishes to radiate 
love and kindness to all those 
around them. I have had many ex- 
periences with this prayer.—Stanley 
Horst, Coatesville, Pa. 


The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands on thousands 
of boys and girls, and by adults 
too. It is good to know that 
others are finding it to be a 
mighty help in all things, just 
as you are; isn’t it, Stanley? 

(Pen Pal List on page 26) 


PRAYER OF FAITH *«**x*x 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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SPARTANS 


HINK Dougherty woke before dawn on the 

» day of the party, chill with foreboding. 
Rain lashed the house. It splashed against the 
windowpanes. It smote the roof and gushed over 
the flooded gutters. 

All yesterday, with the summer vacation just 
ahead, he had laughed and joked with one 
group of friends after another. He had rattled 
the keys and coins in his pockets, clinking and 
chinking them together. 

Chink had a habit of jingling the things in 
his pockets when he was particularly pleased, 
and the habit had earned him his nickname, 
which he liked better than the name on his 
birth certificate. “Chink” sounded crisply metallic 
and it was shorter than “Clarence.” 

Yesterday he was happy; and during the 
night, snug in his bed, he had had a sense of 
satisfaction that he hoped would last through 
the end-of-school party his club was giving. 

Now he squirmed down under the sheet and 
tried to close his ears to the tumult of the storm, 
but he could not. 

He lay there, heavy with disappointment. How 
could the Spartans have a strawberry party if 
the patch they worked each year on the Harrison 
farm was so flooded that they could not go in 
to pick the berries ? 

Chink tried to figure out some way to get the 
berries they had promised to serve when their 
teacher and their schoolmates came to the Roost 
at one o'clock. At last, worn out, he fell asleep 
again with the rain still pelting down and the 
problem unsolved. 

‘When he woke, the sun was shining. 
He jumped out of bed and ran to the window; 


The Strawberry 
Party 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


but when he looked out his heart sank. 
- The yard was watersoaked, Some of the 

fence posts sagged dismally in mud too 
soft to hold them up. The trees had a drenched 
and beaten look. The cows that huddled at the 
pasture gate looked wet and miserable. 

He threw on his clothes and hurried to the 
telephone. He tried to call David Harrison, to 
learn the worst about the strawberry bed and to 
learn too if anyone in David’s home could 
solve their problem. The line was out of service. 

He stalked to the kitchen, where his mother 
was cooking pancakes. 

“We had a cloudburst last night,” she said. 
“Your father can’t finish the planting. The seed 
ought to be in, but’”—she smiled—‘“a farmer has 
to take the weather as it comes!” 

“What about our strawberries?” asked Chink. 
“Do you suppose we Spartans 

“I suppose your patch is drowned out,” said 
his mother. “Sit down, and I'll have some cakes 
for you.” 

Mother’s pancakes were always a treat for 
Chink; but this morning they tasted flat even 
when he tipped up the syrup pitcher and gave 
them another measure of thick brown sweetness. 

“If it’s O. K. with you, Mom,” he said dully, 
“I'm going to see Red and Coralee. I was to 
help Coralee make the shortcake for the party, 
but I guess we won’t need any.” 

His mother said gently: “I’m sorry, Son. If 
you go in when the ground is so wet, you'll pack 
it down till it won’t be worth working for a long 


time. Why not use something else for refresh- 


ments? They'll understand.” 

“No,” said Chink, “We've asked Miss Morgan 
and our whole room, and we've bragged so much 
about how big and sweet our berries are the 
party'll flop if we serve anything else.” 
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At the Sloan farm Chink 
found Coralee in the hall 
with her cousin Red. She was 
telephoning, and Red’s face 
was serious. 

She hung up the receiver 
and turned to them. Disap- 

intment welled in her eyes, 
but she did not cry. She 
never cried. 

“David says there are 
plenty of berries hanging 
high, but the plants look as 
if they were growing in 
water. I guess—well, what 
do you say, Red?” 

Red drummed his fingers 
on the table, and his lips 
grew thin and hard. 

“What’s the name of our 
club?” he asked. 


“The Spartans of course!” 
she answered. 

“Why did we name it that?” he demanded. 

She dimpled with fleeting amusement. “Why? 
Because David had been reading about the 
Spartans. He looked in the dictionary, and it 
said ‘Hardy, indomitable, undaunted.’ ” 

“They did hard things,” said Red. “Doing 


them made the Spartans strong—just like using _ 


our muscles makes them strong and thinking 
and studying make our brains strong. So we 
called ourselves Spartans to remind ourselves 
not to be afraid of hard things. And this is one!” 

Coralee’s nose tilted upward. She shook her 
red curls at her cousin. “I’ve been reading a lot 
lately. I guess if we'd known as much about 
Spartans then as I know now, we might have 
chosen another name, They had slaves called 
Helots, and they fought all the time. But even 
they couldn’t win against the weather!” 

“All right!” said Red emphatically. “But the 
Bible says that he who conquers himself is 
greater than he who takes a city. So maybe 
fighting and conquering aren’t bad if we fight 
and conquer the right things. Just now I’m 
going after this problem of strawberries and a 
Cloudburst.” 

“How?” Chink asked glumly. 

“Our patch is on David's father’s land; and 
we shouldn’t ruin his ground, tramping around 
on it picking berries for a party,” said Coralee. 

Red said stubbornly: “Can’t you two believe 


“Why did we call our clubhouse the roost?” 


that we can be ‘hardy, indomitable, and un- 
daunted’ about this? We're not going to ruin 
anything, but Miss Morgan’s leaving for her 
vacation tomorrow, and we can’t let anything 
spoil her good-by party.” 

He turned to Chink. “Telephone the other 
Spartans to meet me at the abandoned barn on 
Kegs’s place, will you?” 

Chink reached for the telephone. So far as 
faith was concerned—that the Spartans could 
win against the weather—he was as empty as a 
flat tire; but if any Spartan wanted to try to find 
a way out of their predicament, he would do 
anything he could to help. 

Red said to Coralee: “If you don’t hear from 
us in an hour, make the shortcake. We'll have the 
berries.” 

Chink called Kegs and told him Red was on 
the way over. He called Andy, David, and Bob. 
They too seemed short of faith; but they prom- 
ised to meet Red and see if anything could be 
done. 

Coralee got out the big bread pans her aunt 
said they could, use to carry the shortcake. Then 
she climbed déjectedly onto the stool by the 
window. 

“There’s no use mixing the dough,” she said. 
“Red's sure to call and say we can’t get into the 
patch for a couple of days anyway.” 

Minutes passed, ticking the hour away. 
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Coralee .slipped down from 
her stool. 

“I guess I'll begin,” she said 
uncertainly. 

“No hurry,” said Chink. 
“He'll call yet, if the line’s 
all right.” 

Coralee put flour into the 
sifter with baking powder and 
salt. She was ready for the 
shortening. 

Chink said uneasily, “I'll 
telephone Kegs before you do 
anything more.” 

Kegs’s mother answered him. 
“The boys have gone to Da- 
vid’s, quite a while ago.” 

Mystified, Chink asked, 
they get things worked out, 
Mrs. Morris?” 

She did not know. 

He went back to the kitchen. 

“I don’t understand,” he 
said. ““There’s no way to get 
into the patch unless they 
sprout wings and hover over it 
like humming birds, and even 
hardy, indomitable, undaunted 
Spartans can’t do that!” 

Coralee nodded. “I think 
you're right. But Red hasn't 
called, and it’s our business to 
deliver the shortcake.” 

They mixed and rolled the 
rich white dough. They cut and 
baked. They packed the cakes 
with waxed paper between the 
layers. 


When they lifted the pans 
between them, Chink grunted: 
“How are we going to feel pass- 
ing this around without any ber- 
ries? A lot of them are going 
to laugh their heads off!’ 
The faith Coralee tried to 
pretend she had crumpled. 


“Won't it be awful?” she 
mourned. “On Miss Morgan’s 
very last day here we give her a 
party and serve her shortcake 
without berries! Oh, I wish we 
hadn’t asked anyone to the 
Roost!” 


The Vekten S> 


Chink wanted to console her, 
but he had lived most of his life 
on his father’s farm just out- 
side the city. He knew that no 
farmer who knows his business 
will let people clump around in 
his tilled fields after a rain like 
last night’s. So he could not tell 
her that Red or anyone else 
could get berries out of the 
Spartans’ berry patch; but he 
could try to distract her atten- 
tion from the failure they both 
saw ahead. 

“The Roost!” he repeated as 
they trudged through the mud. 
“Why did we call our club- 
house that?” 

She threw him a quick smile, 
as if she understood. “You 
know that as well as I, Chink 
Dougherty! It used to be a 
chicken house. When Mr. Har- 
rison moved his runs, he turned 
it over to us.” 

He laughed weakly. There 


was no use pretending. They 


were both too unhappy about 
the party. 

They left the highway for 
the lane. The Roost glimmered 
at them whitely above the li- 
lacs and under the trees, but 
they did not feel any better. In 
half an hour, the guests would 
arrive. 

“Let's peep through the win- 
dow before we go around to the 
door,” Coralee begged. “I've 
got to know quick—for sure— 
if they got any berries!” 

They tried to run, but the 


mud clung to their feet. Pant- 


ing, they reached the window. 

“Look!” gasped Coralee. 

There, on the table, in the 
center of the room was a big 
pan of berries: David was 
pouring in more from a bucket 
that he must have brought from 
the well; for the berries rolled 
out bright red and sparkling, 
wet, and clean. 
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“Hardy! Indomitable! Un- 
daunted!”’ breathed Coralee. 

Chink grunted, “I think I’m 
seeing things!” 

They hurried around the 
Roost. On the other side lay the 
berry patch. Kegs’s burro Sur- 
prise nibbled grass near the 
fence. Inside, still picking ber- 
ries, were Kegs, Andy, Bob, and 
Red. They were not bogged 
down in the mud. They squatted 
carefully between the rows on 
boards that rested on long 
wooden spikes nailed to them. 

Red came toward them grin- 
ning. 

“We won!” he called. “Kegs 
got permission to take down the 
stalls in the old barn. We 
strung the boards together, and 
Surprise dragged them here. 
Mr. Harrison said our plan 
ought to work. So we spiked 


one ahead of us. How about 
the shortcake ?”’ 

Coralee said airily, “Go take 
a look!” 

Chink grinned admiringly 
back at Red. 

“The old Spartan spirit at its 


best!” he said. “And a real 


strawberry party to boot!” 


Stamp Collectors. 


(Continued from page 13) 


ersed the Northeast Passage by 
way of the North Cape, the 
Lena River, Cape Chelyuskin, 
and Bering Strait to Alaska. 
A Norwegian explorer, Nan- 
sen, in 1895 reached ‘farthest 
north,” roughly two hundred 
miles from the Pole. 

First to traverse the North- 
west Passage was Roald 
Amundsen, another Norwe- 
gian, between 1903 and 1905. 
He went by way of Greenland, 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, dear God, for 
daily bread 

And for a roof above my head. 

I know as long as I trust You 

I shall be fed and sheltered 
too. 


King William Island, King 
Point, and Bering Strait to the 
Pacific Ocean. In the course of 
his explorations Amundsen lo- 
cated the North Magnetic Pole. 

Admiral Robert E. Peary, an 
American explorer, reached the 
North Pole on the morning of 
April 6, 1909. 

The south-polar region, Ant- 
arctica, was originally called 
Terra Australis (“the south- 


them and dropped them one by | ern land”). Early geographers 


thought the Antarctic to be a 
great continent that extended 
far into the southern latitudes. 
The first explorer to prove this 
theory false was Captain James 
Cook, who crossed the Antarctic 
Circle in 1772 and sailed along 
the great ice barrier for hun- 
dred of miles. 

Early explorers in the Ant- 
arctic included Bellinghausen, a 
Russian, and Sir John Ross and 
Sir James Clark Ross, of the 
British navy. In the year 1908 
Sir Ernest Shackelton got within 
ninety-seven miles of the South 
Pole, and two members of his 
party located the South Mag- 
netic Pole. 

Three years later, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1911, the great Nor- 
wegian explorer Amundsen 
reached the South Pole, and 
found it to be on a great plateau 
nine thousand feet high. 

Improvements in aviation 
have made possible additional 
exploration of the polar regions 


by air. Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
was first to reach the North 
Pole by air in 1926 and the 
South Pole in 1929. The United 
States stamp that we illustrate 
shows some of the routes fol- — 
lowed by Admiral Byrd in his 
expeditions. As this article is 
written Admiral Byrd is in the 
Antarctic on another exploring 
trip. 

The Russian stamp that we 
illustrate shows the North Pole 
and the route followed by Rus- 
sian aviators in reaching the 
Pole. The aviators, Chkalov, 
Baidukov, and Beliakov, flew 
from Moscow across the pole to 
Vancouver, Washington, in 
June, 1937. 

The Falkland Islands stamp 
pictures the South Pole in re- 
lation to the islands, which lie ~ 
far to the south in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


If It Is God’s Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


come in the night and opened 
the prison door. The messenger 
returned and reported, “Peter 
and John are not in the prison, 
but are standing in the Temple 
preaching to the people.” 

Did the priests then remem- 
ber the words of their councilor 
who had said: “Let these men 
alone. If the work that they do 
be the work of God, you cannot 
overthrow it.” 

Prison, punishment, even the 
death of those twelve men, did 
not stop the great work for 
which they had been trained. 
Not in all history are twelve 
men loved more, their words 
and deeds remembered better, 
or the things for which they 
gave their time and effort of 
greater benefit to all people. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years, 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


John Weaver (11), Juanita Weav- 
er (13), Rte. 1, Goldthwaite, Tex.; 
Melvyn Challies (12), 109 Malcolm 
Ave., Beckenham, Christchurch, 
New Zealand ; Keturah Chan (13), 
137 Fifth & Sight St., Georgetown, 
Dem., British Guiana, S$. America; 
John Bartholmew (8), Sheila 
Bartholmew (12), 42 Dulverton 
Vale, Cinderhill, Notts., England; 
Rob Fourner (8), 1530 Hamilton 
St., New Westminster, B. C., Can- 
ada; Richard C. Brewn, Jr. (11), 
Palmer, Va.; Ronald Janssen (9), 
3620 17th St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Carole Anne Curtiss (11), Rich- 
land, N. Y.; Maureen Fitzgerald 
(10), 4018 Meade Ave., San Diego 
5, Calif.; Faye Van Allen (13), 
Box 121, Adin, Calif.; Anita Sim- 
mons (10), 1852 Alpha Rd., Glen- - 
dale 8, Calif.; Carolyn Brosig (9), 
Mailyn Brosig (11), Charlene 
Brosig (12), Box 237, Molina, 
Colo.; Marlene Peters (13), Rte. 
2, Albion, Mich.; Sandra Butler 
(10), Chebanse, Ill.; Norman 
Player (10), “Hithe,” 14 Second 
Ave., Epping, N. S. W., Australia; 
Betty Craig (9), Box 322, Bassett, 
Va.; June Harper (13), Box 1924, 
Monahans, Tex. ; Bette Wells (13), 
1007 S. Floyd St., Louisville 3, Ky.; 
Helen March (13), M Bar T, Box 
69, Quartzsite, Ariz.; Dolly Kimble 
(13), Box 82, Petersburg, W. Va.; 
Helen May Harvey (10), Box 75, 
Lucerne, Wyo.; Mary McHugh 
(11), 84 Buttonwood Ave., Toronto 
9, Ont., Canada; Bernice Joyce 
Hirtzel (12), Apdo. 3 Bis., Chihua- 
hua, Chih., Mexico; Audrey Vodille 
(12), 73 Concord Dr., Snyder 21, 
N. Y.; Arlyce Oswald (12), Ar- 
delle Oswald (9), Rte. 1, Thief 
River Falls, Minn.; Patty Ann Neff 
(13), Rte. 3, Maryville, Mo. ; Doris 
Lynn Massey (8), Lark, N. Dak.; 
Elizabeth Walker (11), Orrum, N. 
'C.; Essie Ann Robins (11), Scipio, 
Utah; Roger H. Leach (10), Box 
43, Waite, Maine; Leroy Schorn- 
horst (10), Rte. 2, Box 61, Waver- 
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ly, Iowa; Mary Alice McGehee 
(13), Box 562, Pharr, Tex.; 
Earlene Snyder (12), Park Ave., 
Westville Grove, N. J.; Claudia R. 
Hooper (11), 1140 W. Diamond, 
Butte, Mont.; Jean Smith (12), 
145-14 Sutter Ave., S. Ozone Park, 
New York 20, N. Y.; Shirley Ann 
Haupt (12), Clatonia, Nebr.; 
Henry A. Shearrow (11), 1173 
12th St.; N. W., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Nancy Baker (9), Rte. 1, 


Jackson, Tenn.; Naomi Petcoff 


(11), Box 75, Seymour, Wis.; Janet 
Garside (11), James Garside (11), 


Rte. 1, Hilton Beach, St. Josephs 


Isle, Ont., Canada; Janice Swenson 
(12), Box 127, Iola, Wis. ; Betty Ann 
Tucker (11), Elysian Fields, Tex.; 
Faye Norvold (13), Eagle Butte, 


§. Dak.; Lucy Belle Hayes (12), © 


Rte. 1, Box 80, Ponta, Tex.; Patty 
Girolmetti (10), Prospect St., 
Ridgefield, Conn.; Estelle Recinos 
(12), 2759 Community Ave., La 
Crescenta, Calif.; Bethann Trussell 
(12), Box 123, Stibnite, Idaho; 
Carol Sue Batemen (12), Rte. 1, 
Union City, Ind.; Dolly Anne Bell 
(11), 502 Ave. C. Sterling, Il.; 
Dorothy Ann Nagel, (12), Box 
299, Baxter Springs, Kans.; Veron- 
ica Graham (13), 19 Montgomery 
Ave., Pittsfield, Mass.; Arlene 
Fischer (12), 14459 Bringard Dr., 
Detroit 5, Mich.; John E. Kennedy 
(12), 34 Spring Gardens, Spalding, 


' Linc., England; Jean Grant (11), 


Rte. 1, Milliken, Ont., Canada; 
Sylvia Bavin (11), 1038 Colville 
Rd., Victoria, B. C., Canada; Carol 
McKinnon (12), 60 Lawrence 
Ave. E., Toronto 12, Canada; 
Louise Rodigues (13), 621 12th 
Ave., Kaimuki, Honolulu, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 


Helping 
By Bob Grinde 


I help my mother every day 

Before I go outside and play; 

I wipe the dishes and sweep 
the floor 


Before I step outside the door. 


Mother says I’m her little 


lamb, 


And sometimes I even think 
I am. 


It Is Strawberry Time 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Strawberry Tarts 


1 cupful flour 1 pint strawberries 
1 teaspoonful baking powder sugar to taste 

YR teaspoonful salt water 

6 tablespoonfuls shortening = whipped cream 


e Sift flour, baking powder, and salt into large mixing bowl; 
stir well. Cut in shortening with two knives or pastry blender 
until thoroughly mixed. Add enough cold water to make dough 
stick together. Put a small piece of dough into each ungreased 
division of a muffin pan. Press the patties with your hands until 
they cover the bottom and sides of the little divisions. Prick 
the patties two or three times with a fork to let the air out. Place 
in preheated oven (425° F.) and bake 10 to 12 minutes, until 
light golden color. Cool, then run a small paring knife around 
sides of pan, and raise gently to remove patty shells. Serve three 
fourths full of sweetened, slightly crushed or sliced strawberries. 
Top with whipped cream. 


Mock Sponge Cake Shortcake 


1 cupful sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening 
cupful milk 

1/4 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cupful flour 

114 teaspoonful baking powder 

14 teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs 
e@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Beat eggs in a 
large bowl. Add sugar gradually. Beat well and fold into flour 
mixture. Heat milk and shortening in a saucepan. Add vanilla 
and stir into batter. Pour into well-greased 8-inch pan and bake 
30 minutes in a moderate (350° F.) oven. Remove from-pan and 
cool on rack. When cool split cake and put slightly crushed 
sweetened strawberries between and on top of layers. Serve plain 
or with whipped cream. 


Biscuit Shortcake 


2/, teaspoonful salt 
Y/4 cupful shortening 
24, cupful milk 


(Continued at bottom of page 28) 


3 cupfuls flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
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Whistle with the 
Birds 


By Glenn Morgan 


2 ee is the time of year when the tree branches are just right 
for making whistles. All you need is a pocketknife and a 


small branch from one of the following trees. First choice would 


be hickory, but willow, maple, linden, basswood, or sassafras 
will do. 

Find a nice straight branch about 14 to 34 inch thick and 
about 4 inches long, with no little twigs growing out of it, and 
cut off the ends till your piece of wood is about 4 inches long. 
(See A.) 

With your knife cut just through the bark all the way around 
the wood and about 1 inch from the end (B). 

Cut a notch through the bark and cut off the end slantwise (C). 

Now tap the piece of bark with the notch in it gently with 
your knife handle. Keep tapping until the bark is loose, and then 
carefully slip the bark off. ~ 


Cut a narrow strip from the slanted end in toward the notch 
and then make a deeper and longer cut under the notch. (See E). 

Carefully slip the bark back in place, and your whistle is 
ready to blow. 


Sift flour, baking power, sugar, and salt together into a large 
mixing bowl. Add shortening, cutting in with two knives or pastry 
blender until well mixed. Add milk and stir until barely mixed. 
Turn onto floured board and pat into thin sheet. Cut into 12 rounds 
with biscuit cutter. Brush half the biscuits with melted butter, 
place the other six on top of the greased rounds and bake on 
greased baking sheet in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 


Y Split, fill, and cover layers with sweetened berries. Serve with 
cream, plain or whipped. 


28 June 


A Ship for the King 


(Continued from page 10) 


into the liquid,” Nicolo said. 
“When you have on the iron the 
quantity you want, hold it away 
from the vessel. Inhale deeply, 
then with the breath still in 
your mouth, bring the pipe to 
your lips and blow. But remem- 
ber always, remove the pipe 
from your lips the instant you 
cease to blow, or the heat will 
escape into your mouth.” 

Carlo listened attentively. 
Over and over again he tried to 
do as Nicolo told him, and 
when after several attempts he 
released from the blowpipe a 
hollow, bladder-shaped object, 
he danced for joy. Nicolo was 
pleased too. He said, “Your 
enthusiasm will take you a long 
way.” 

Again Nicolo took the iron. 


He dipped into the liquid glass. © 


He was eager, quick. While 


Carlo watched an object of ir- 


regular lines took shape at the 
end of the pipe. Carlo stared 
with unbelief, then cried, “A 
bird! You have blown a glass 
bird!” 

Nicolo’s hands were trem- 
bling as he released the bird 
from the pipe. Carlo never took 
his gaze from it as he waited 
for it to cool. Slowly then he 
lifted it and his eyes met those 
of his old friend. Nicolo’s eyes 
were sullen, dark with disap- 
pointment, dull with failure. 


“But the bird is not red,” he 


said —e the blowpipe away 
from 

Carlo’ the dull-col- 
ored glass bird home with him. 
His heart was heavier than he 
had ever known it. What could 
he do to help Nicolo find hap- 

(To be ) 
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Special Mission 
(Continued from page 6) 


Aunt Ethel here earlier in the 
morning. Tell your folks about 
it and see if they know a way to 
help. That will be our special 
mission for this week. Now we 
will begin our regular work.” 


When Kate came in late that 
morning she looked at Ruth, 
Jean, and Alice. They smiled 
pleasantly at her. Kate’s heart 
gave a quick little beat as she 
smiled back. The atmosphere 
of the whole room seemed dif- 
ferent. Toby didn’t whisper, 
“Late Kate, Kate’s late,” when 
she went to her seat. 

At recess all the children 
crowded around Kate. They 
wanted to know about every- 
thing from Baby Sue to B-29’s. 
Kate couldn’t understand the 
sudden change, but she was too 
thrilled to ask any questions. 

The next morning Toby got 
to school almost as early as 
Miss Miller. 

“Miss Miller,” he said, “I 
think I know how we can help 
Kate. My Uncle Ed who works 
in the drugstore here comes out 
every morning from the other 
side of town, just like Kate’s 
Aunt Ethel. He gets here sooner 
than the bus, and he said he’d 
be glad to pick up Aunt Ethel 
on the way.” 

“Why, Toby,” said Miss 
Miller. “That sounds like just 
the thing. Do you want to be 
the one to tell Kate about it?” 

“Td like to,” answered Toby, 
“since I am the one who started 
calling her Late Kate.” 

“Good,” said Miss Miller, 
“the rest of the boys and girls 
will be glad to hear of your 
plan too.” 

When the bell rang and ev- 
€ryone was in his seat Toby 


Are You Taking 
Tr 1p? By Joanne Dee 
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i YOU plan to take a long trip, go to a camp, or go to stay 

all night with your chum, you can use a little kit like this one. 
One of the newest plastic materials on the market now would 

be extra nice for this kit, but felt or heavy cotton print will do. 

Cut your material 12 inches by 16 inches. If you use a material 

‘that ravels hem it all the way around. Fold the bottom up 4 inches. 
Decide on what articles you will want to put in your kit and 
measure the width of each. Allow a little extra width, depending 
on how thick the article is, and draw dotted lines between the 
items. Then stitch on the machine along the dotted lines. If you 
sew by hand make tiny stitches. 

The kit shown holds the following items: (A) Soap in box 
or wax paper. (B) Hairbrush. (C) Toothpaste or powder. (D) 
Toothbrush in container or wax paper. (E) Nail file. (F) Comb. 
In your kit you may want a small jar of cold cream or a small 
mirror. 

Put your articles in the kit. Fold the top down for a flap to 
help keep things in place. Tack a ribbon in the middle of the 
back of the kit. Roll up the kit and tie it shut with a bow. 

A kit like this makes a nice present for a friend who is about 
to take a trip. 


told them his plan. They were about his Uncle Ed. 


all so happy to hear it they felt 
like clapping their hands. Kate 
did not come in until several 
minutes later. 

“Surprise!” they all shouted 
in chorus when Kate entered 
the room. Then Toby told her 


“Oh,” said Kate. “Oh, thank 
you, Toby.” 

Miss Miller was smiling. The 
boys and girls were smiling too. 

“Oh,” said Kate again. “I’m 
so glad we moved to this 
school.” 


June 
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For many weeks it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to 
watch a group of birds as they 
come to the feeder that I pur- 
posely placed just outside my 
kitchen window. It is surprising 
how much real pleasure and en- 
joyment one gets from these 
little feathered friends. They 
have their own little individual 
traits and behave in very much 
the same way that we do. They 
are an interesting study. 

I plan to begin very soon 
building more feeders for next 
winter so that I may be ready 
to entertain more of these 
friends. I hope many of you 
will join me in this hospitality 
to the birds. I promise you will 
enjoy a real winter treat. Send 
your letters to WEE Wispom, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 


Mo. 


Dear Editor: We have a pet dog 
named Lassie. She is brown and 
white. Although she doesn’t do 
many tricks we love her. We are 
teaching her to beg and play dead. 
She will do almost anything for an 


all-day sucker. She eats apples, 
oranges, and bananas. She is very 
jealous and always knows when 
we are talking about her.—Phyllis 
and Douglas Dickinson. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a Welsh 
pony. Her name is Lady. She is a 
wonderful pet. We have an old- 
fashioned wagon and a sleigh that 
we hitch Lady to when we want to 
go for rides. Her favorite food is 
oats. When we let her out in her 
pen she rolls around and then gets 
up and runs very fast. When she 
hears us she whinnies. When we 
give her anything she raises her 
foot. I suppose that must be the 
way to say thank you in horse lan- 
guage. We love her very much. 
—Carol Clark. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two Siamese 
kittens, Sheba, the mother, and 
Meling Chi, her daughter. Meling 
Chi is very intelligent. If you pat 
your shoulder she will jump up on 
it. 

Siamese cats are very cold- 
blooded and need a lot of heat. 
Sheba is calm sometimes, but when 
she or Meling Chi get mad their 
eyes turn red and glassy. The 
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I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to ........ 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


‘City 


Siamese cats are beautiful; however 
they are quite different from other 
cats. They have black tails, paws, 
and faces, The rest of the body is 
tan. Their eyes are the color of a 
blue summer sky. I love my cats 
dearly.—Sylvia Reid. 


Dear Editor: 1 have many pets, a 
cat, a dog, some rabbits, chickens, 
and some fish. 

My dog’s name is Bob. He is 
quite large, being Saint Bernard 
and collie. He is big, but very 
gentle to all nice children. We can 
always depend on him for safety. 
We have a wagon that he pulls and 
as many as eight children will ride 
in it in the trip around the block. 
I am very fond of animals, espe- 
cially Bob, but I love all my pets. 
—Roberta Paist. 


Dear Editor: My pet’s name is 
Dolly. She is a pretty little pony and 
is colored white and brown. I can- 
not ride her because she is still 
too young. She follows me around 
the yard, but she stays close to her 
mother. She can do only one trick, 
and that is shake hands. It is a lot 
of fun to watch her.—Frances 


Karlsrud. 


Mary’s Needle 


(Continued from page 12) 


The early ones were crude and 
clumsy, but they served their 
purpose. 

“Since then,” Mother went 
on, “machines have been devel- 
oped that make them very rap- 
idly. In one part of Great 
Britain that is known for their 
manufacture, fifty million nee- 
dles are made every week.” 

“I never realized that there 
was such a story in a needle,” 
Mary exclaimed. 

Her mother smiled. “Every- 
thing has its own story no mat- 
ter how simple it is.” 
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Animal Fill-In 
By Ollie James Robertson 


What animals would you put 
in the blanks to complete the 
sentences correctly? 

1. Daniel was cast into a 
den of 


2. Jonah was swallowed by - 


a 
3. David watched his fa- 
ther’s 

4, When the prodigal son 
returned home his father slew a 
fatted 

5. Jesus rode an 
Jerusalem. 

6. Joseph’s brothers slew a 
and put its blood on Jo- 
seph’s coat in order to deceive 
their father. 


into 


Guess This Vegetable 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My first is in pen but not in ink; 
My second’s in rose but not in 


pink; 
My third is in tart but not in 


pie; 

My fourth is in wheat but not 
in rye; 

My fifth is in two but not in 
one; 

My sixth is in moon but not in 
sun; 

My seventh’s in house but not 
in barn; 

My eighth is in sew but not in 
darn; 

My whole is a vegetable good to 
eat— 


It may be Irish, it may be sweet. 


Biblical Mountain to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I’m a mountain in Armenia 
On which the ark first sat. 
Perhaps you've guessed my 
name by now; 
For I’m Mount - - - - - - : 


Mother Goose Puzzle 
By Ida M. Pardue 


One day all the storybook 
people were invited to a party 
by Mother Goose. The next 
morning Mother Goose found 
her house full of things the 
guests had forgotten. 

From this list, can you tell 
who left the things behind? 

1. Silver skates. 2. Glass slip- 
pers. 3. Magic lamp. 4. Horn. 
5. Pumpkin. 6. Bone. 7. Look- 
ing glass. 8. Pipe. 9. Silver bells. 
10. Fiddle. 


Do You Know the Queen? 
By Ollie J. Robertson 


Guess the names of the Bibli- 
cal men and women described 
in the following sentences. 
Then take the first letter of each 
name and arrange these letters 
correctly and will get the name 
of a queen well known in the 
Old Testament. 

1. He lost his birthright. 

2. Jacob had to work for her 
father fourteen years before he 
could have her as his wife. 

3. She was the daughter of 
David and the sister of Absa- 
lom. 


4. She is known as the moth- 
er of Israel. 

5. She had to flee with her 
small son into the wilderness. 

6. He saw a vision of a 


‘wheel in a wheel. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Big Brother 


(Continued from page 15) 


promised they would go soon. It 
would be worth waiting for. It 
was worth all kinds of disap- 
pointments to have Baby 
Brother, he decided. So Bobby 
played happily and helped 
Mommy as much as he could. 
He was very good to his baby 
brother, and before he knew it 
it was nap time. 

When he woke up from his 
nap, he thought he heard Dad- 
dy’s voice downstairs. He lay 
still a minute listening. Then 
he was sure. Yes, it sounded as 
if Mommy and Daddy were in 
the kitchen. He hurried to put 
on his shoes and run down- 
stairs. Daddy didn’t usually get 
home until almost dinner time. 
Surely Bobby hadn’t slept that 
long! 

“Hi, Big Boy!” cried Daddy, 
picking Bobby up and holding 
him high in the air so he could 
almost touch the ceiling. This 
was one of their favorite games, 
but this afternoon Bobby didn’t 
have time for it. 

“Daddy! Let me down! Why 
are you home so early? Mom- 
my, what are you doing?” he 
demanded. Mommy just looked 
mysterious and went on spread- 
ing sandwiches. Were they 
never going to tell him what 
was going on? 

“Well,” Daddy began at 
last, “Mommy called me up and 
told me about how your plans 

(Continued inside back cover) 
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led my food. 


past eleven; 
be back at seven. 


We finally got there and Grandpa 


bought the tickets ; 


I was so happy I jumped like the 


crickets. 


We ate peanuts, popcorn, and 


crackerjacks 


As we watched famous trapeze acts. 
The seals were bouncing up and 


down 


And making such a barking sound. 


‘The Little Star 
. By Michael Sheahan (5 years) 


Evanston, Ill. 


Baby reaches for the pretty star 


"Way up in the sky. 


Let’s tuck the little star in bed 
And hang Baby in the sky! 


I Love the Circus 
By Millie Emerson (12 years) 
Seminole, Okla. 

One morning very bright and fair 
We went to see the circus there. 

I was ‘in a very happy mood; 
I slid down the banisters and gob- 


We started for the circus at half- 


a Grandpa promised Grandma we'd 


The acrobats swung to and fro 
And dropped upon the nets below. 
We saw elephants and tigers too. 
I love the circus, yes, I do! 


Little Robin Redbreast 
By Charles William Callahan, Jr. 
Bradford, Pa. 

Little Robin Redbreast, 
How I wish I could fly 


Just as high as you can, 
Up in the brivht-blue sky. 


By Norma Beard (12 years) 
Houston, Tex. 


The sky is lit with a million stars, 
The moon is shining bright— 

The best part of the glorious day 
Is when it turns to night. — 


The river's water ripples soft 
In the pale moonlight: 

It seems to sing a happy song, 
A song of great delight. 


The leaves on the trees are dancing 
Toa fairy tune; 

They whieh around, twirl around, 
And seem to touch the moon. 


And then the shadowy figures 
Of a hundred cherry trees 
Are lifting their arms up to the sky 
And are laughing in the breeze. 


Of course the bird 

On its outspread wing 
Homeward safely flies— 

And to think I can see it all 
With my own two eyes. 


_ The Sunrise 
By Larry Mobley (12 years) 
Manderson, Wyo. 


Oh, the beautiful suririse 

Over the mountain range, 

The purple, the gold, the scarlet, 
Like tongues of leaping flame. 


Never anywhere have I heard the 
sound 

That I hear from the snow-capped 
mountain, 

The drumming of the quail, 

The coyote’s mourning wail! 


Oh, the beautiful sunrise 

Like tongues of leaping flame, 
The purple, the gold, the scarlet, 
Over the mountain range. 


The Party 
By Mary Ellen McCormack 
(11 years) 
Grand Falls, N. B., Canada 


One day as I woke up 

The sun was shining bright. 
I gave a gleeful shout; 

My joy was at its height. 


I ate my breakfast swiftly 
And hurried to get dressed. 
My pink-and-blue party frock 
Was never so beautifully pressed. 


At three o'clock, right on the dot, 
I dressed and combed my hair. 

The party was at halfpast three; 
I must not be late there. 


At the party we had such fun, 
With candy, popcorn, and cake; 

And when some funny jokes began 
We laughed till our sides ached. 


That night as I was tucked in bed 
And Mother said good night, 
I told her of the fun I'd had, 


As she smilingly turned out the 
light. 


Dreamland 
By Mary Lou Clayton (11 years) 
Chariton, Iowa 


Away, away into dreamland we go, 
Sister, brother, and me. 

Away, away into dreamland we go, 
Sailing the silver sea. 


And there an enchanted castle we 
see— 
It is a magnificent sight; 
And over the white-tipped moun- 
tains 
A golden-winged eagle in flight. 


Away, away into dreamland we go, 
Sailing the silver sea. 

Away, away into dreamland we go, 
Sister, brother, and me. 
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My Vacation 
By William M. Moore, Jr. 
(7 years) 
Frederick, Md. 


I take my vacation 
In the month of June, 
I hope to travel far 
And not come home soon. 


I like the mountains; : 
I like the beaches too. 
Come along with me— 
There'll be room for you! 


A Beautiful Day | 
By Collen Vertz (11 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


While walking through the woods 
one day 
When the leaves were red and 
brown, 
I heard a little bright tree say, 
“Just look at my crimson gown.” 


ai 
She swished her gown so proudly, 
Bright yellow, red, and brown. 
A tree not quite so colorful said, 
“Be humble; God made your 


gown. 


Clover Bees 
By Sylvia Jones (10 years) 
elowna, B. C., | 


I walked to the méadow; 
I heard a buzz, buzz, buzz, 
And when I turned around to look 
I saw a ball of fuzz. 


I went a little closer, 
So close that I could see 

That it was not a ball of fuzz; 
It was a clover bee. 


Cherry Blossoms 
By Cecilia Kennedy (11 


The cherry blossoms, white as snow, 
Fall to earth, and on they go. 
Dancing down on the groun 
They turn, they flutter round and 
round. 


Have you ever seen such a sight? 
Oh, no, not even the stars at night! 
Now soon you shall see 

Cherries bright upon the tree. 


Editor’s Note 


W bat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 


_ How to prepare it: Write plainly. 


Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 


not copied. We check to the best ° 


of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Indecision 
By Nadia Christensen (9 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I have so many dresses, 
I don’t know which to choose, 
The striped or the frilled one, 
Or the one of many hues. 


Oh, no, I think the ring one, 
Or this one over here. 
Now which one shall I choose to- 


day? 
Oh 5 oh dear, oh dear! 


They all look so oye | 
Hanging side by side, 

All ready, starched, and waiting. 
Now how shall I decide? 


Prayer 
By Janie Mohanna (12 years) 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for flowers 
and trees, 

For laughing children, buzzing bees, 

For all Thy gifts, both great and 
small ; 

We thank Thee, Lord, for all. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for sun- 
shine bright, 

For stars and moon that shine by 
night, 

For t white snow and rains that 
all. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for all. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for day and 


night ; 
We thank Thee for the seasons 
bright; 
We thank Thee for the winter bold, 
For gay spring with her wealth 
untold ; 
For summer when vacations call, 
For bountiful harvest in the fall. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for all. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for things 
so dear, 

Our church, our home, our friends 
so near, 

Our eyes, our eats, our voice to 


sing. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for every- 
thing. 


Our Baby Sister 
By John H. Smith (9 years) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A baby sister came to us; 
Her name is Barbara Ruth. 
She is a chubby little babe 
Without a single tooth. 


Her eyes are blue, the same as 
mine, 
While Donald’s are dark brown. 
Her hair is blond, like shining gold, 
And soft as eider down. 


She has such tiny doll-like hands 
And teeny-weeny toes. 

Her cheeks are like pink rose petals ; 
She has a turned-up nose. 


She is the nicest baby girl 
I think I've ever seen. 

We're glad she came to our house 
To be our little queen. 
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must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Big Brother 


(Continued from page 31) 


for going to the zoo had been 
spoiled. And she told me what 
a big boy you were—not even 
crying about it, and how ‘you 
had helped her so much and 
been such a fine big brother to 
Baby, so——” 

Daddy paused and looked at 
Mommy, smiling. She was 
wrapping the sandwiches. 

“So what, Daddy?” “So 
what?’’ Bobby demanded, 
jumping up and down in ex- 
citement. 

“So I decided to come home 
early, and we thought we'd take 
a picnic supper along, and go 
to the zoo now—” 

“All of us?” Bobby cried. 
“Baby Brother too?” 

“Yes, sir, the whole family,” 
Daddy agreed. “Mommy can 
stay in the car with Baby Broth- 
er while we see the animals. 
Then we'll all have a picnic.” 

“Don’t forget Baby’s bottle!” 
cried Bobby. “That will be his 


picnic lunch!” 


Answers to Puzzles 


Animal Fill-In 
1. Lions. 2. Whale. 3. Sheep. 4. 
Calf. 5. Ass. 6. Kid. 


Guess This Vegetable 


Potatoes. 


Biblical Mountain to Guess 
Mount Ararat. 


Mother Goose Puzzle 
1. Hans Brinker 2. Cinderella. 
3. Aladdin. 4. Boy Blue. 5. Peter 
Peter. 6. Mother Hubbard’s dog. 
7. Alice in Wonderland. 8. King 


Cole. 9. Mary Quite Con i 
10. The cat. Q ois 


Do You Know the Queen? 

1, Esau. 2. Rachel. 3. Tamar. 4. 
Sarah. 5. Hagar. 6. Ezekiel. The 
first letters properly arranged will 
give the name Esther. 


NONSECTARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


es to Teach Young Children 
Their Relationship to God 


Very young children can easily be taught their true 
relationship to God, and what they learn during 
their tender years will remain with them through 
life. With this thought in mind the Unity School of 
Christianity publishes a series of simple lessons to 
be used by parents and Sunday schoolteachers in 
directing children’s thoughts toward the spiritual 
side of life. Gathered in a loose-leaf folder, they are 
known as the 


Beginners Course 


These nonsectarian lessons are not designed to give 
the child any formal religious instruction but rather 
to prepare him for the acceptance of religion later on. 


' Appealing to his play instinct, the course offers such 


simple devices such as cutouts, pictures to color, and 
things to make as a means of stimulating the child's 
interest in God's human family, His bird family, His 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The child soon 
comes to know God as his Father and as the one 
source of everything in the universe. 

The BEGINNERS’ COURSE offers parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching 
material to be used over a twelve-month period. 
Compiled by persons with years of experience in 
training children, it is worth many times its price, 
which is only $1. 


“UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, KANSAS CiTY 6, Mo. 
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“Which one of you will volunteer 
to spend the night at Mrs. Moore’s?” 
asked Mrs. Spencer as she put down 
the telephone receiver and turned 
toward the breakfast nook, where 
four children were fitting a puzzle 
together on the table. 

“Why does she want someone to 
spend the night there?” asked Angie, 
puzzled. 

“Her son and family have gone 
to New York and she is alone,” 
explained her mother. “She'd like 
to have someone in the house with 
her.” 

“Oh, shucks,” groaned Charlie. 
“We wanted to work on this puzzle.” 

“There isn’t anything to do over 
there, Mom. Not even a radio to 
listen to,” said Dan. 

“T’ll_ go,” said Pat with a sigh. 
“She’s old and lonely,, and it’s only 
for one night,” he said, more to 
reassure himself than to explain to 
the others. “When do I go?” 

“Right after dinner, Pat,” said 
his. mother. “It is kind of you, and 
some good will come to you in 
return.” 

Pat smiled. Mother was always 
saying things like that. 


It was only seven-thirty, but Pat 
and Mrs. Moore could find nothing 
more to say to each other. The 
clock ticked softly on the mantel, 
and a persistent June bug kept beat- 
ing against the screen door. Pat be- 
gan to regret his generosity. His 
own family would be sitting on the 
screened porch, and his Dad would 
probably be helping the kids with 
the puzzle, he thought regretfully. 

Old Mrs. Moore dozed and nod- 
ded in her chair, and the silence 
became almost unbearable. He rose 
and began to walk around the room. 
Perhaps there would be a book he 
could read. But the books looked 
very cold and formal, and the titles 
conveyed nothing to Pat that he 
cared to know more about. 

Idly his hands shifted the maga- 
zines in the rack. “The Ladies Home 
Journal,” “Good Housekeeping,” he 
read as he lifted one after the 
other. “I’ll look at the pictures,” he 
decided. As he lifted a magazine 
from the rack something fell to the 
floor with a sharp smacking sound. 
Mrs. Moore opened her eyes and 
smiled at him. “I didn’t think to 
tell you, Pat, that you might find 


YWAGSTARE 


some copies of Wee Wisdom there. 
It’s a magazine for boys and girls, 
you know. I suppose you have 
found them for yourself.” 

“No,” he began to say. Then 
looking down, he stopped short. On 
the floor before him lay a small 
magazine with a brightly colored 
picture on its cover and across the 
top were printed the words “Wee 
Wisdom.” 

“It used to come for Robert when 
he lived here,” she explained, shift- 
ing her position and closing her 


eyes again. You may have all those * 


copies in the rack if you wish, Pat. 
Robert always enjoyed Wee Wis- 
dom very much.” 

That night as he was drifting off 
to sleep, his mother’s words came 
back to him: “Something good will 
come to you in return, Pat.” “Why, 
Mom was right,” he thought. “Wee 
Wisdom has come to me, and it 
sure is good.” 

If you want to please some child 
of five to thirteen give him a sub- 
scription for Wee Wisdom, the fun- 
filled, character-building magazine 
that is a favorite with all girls and 
boys. 
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